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PROGRESS.‘ 


| 


he tliat 


ini until Christ in 
PE desive ‘tobe present with you new, 
to change votes; for ‘stand in 
doubt of :you.') Ye did: rua well; who did 
«hinder you: that“ the 
jas 


20 
“God's 


hope,’ and deft him ‘in’ possession 
of. a quist conspiousneds of the ohan 
chavé we déen him leave his ‘first love,’ and 
instead of advancing into a fuller develop- 
pment of Obristian relmquishing 
the solieitade he ones and simk- 
ing into a state of lukewarm indifference | » 
pis '@uch disappointments attend the minis- 
of: Christ of! all enominations. By 
their labours, ‘eoneern is 
| m ithe: minds Of some of: their 
Qeavietion) sim by the law is 


| produced, and the great question with its 


ing sblicitude is awakened, (What | 
‘iwhadl do :to-be.saved?’ The anxious jn- 
in the way of salvation. 
esses t0\understatid and receive ‘the 


it ia His solicitade 
subsidies into'peace: He becomes 'a profes- 
wor -of religion is ‘redéived into the fellow- 
of she ‘Ohureh; ‘and considers himeelf, 
‘is considered by others, Christian. 
Et; might *be ‘that he would now 
grace 5 that he would be continually 
vadvahting in the divine life; that bis at- 
tamanen ts woukl be s that 
would ‘be the jaw of his new 
-existenve. |: Bat is not the contrary to this 
etheccase with many:of those who make a 
-iproféssion ‘Do ‘they look ‘like «learners in 
tthe school of Grist: who are great | 
‘the 

Gases un discip - 
of remainmg. the belaever arid 


| Christian, has subsided into the 
professor their ‘solicitude 


be differ oto feel mdivideat obligations: 

pont Padiedh mintake!' a& to thé 'trde mature of | 

‘this! ithe Obristida tife, It is Xoo mueh 

| the light’ of a. mere: ion; rather 


Tather thar 


ited rather thaw: 
vather;¢han'd fsid-0f | us transfer, our mental. 

‘starting where, with. sightloes, eye. ball? be sits, 
‘hasbeen looked. for-' | 


tather thdn ‘the 


oward to-with a something which 
to<fix and determine’ the character—to 
ive w religious ‘statas—to secure: 
imnrtnities: “Dhe.mind in prospect is 
haps somewhat serious, agitated, and 
itoas: |The table of the Lord. 

with ‘some solemnity and setf- 
der. 


done! The Chtistian ‘character is 
formed.'! The minmdis at ease. The inward 
consciousness is,;“d--am-a professor.’ in 


hat h 


'| tor be, all that, they, profess; to,do, all that is 


Qhristiai. character; to 
y¢ delet ts in knowledge, faith, 
one oung religion ; emon- 
to the reality, by the 
puso ye their pioty ; they settle down at 


required of them; to develope _ all that is 


ease upon, their profession, and in many 
cages are never. ore in, earnest, a m not 
to 


legs so than when they first 


if 


be de | - 
|| are others. of a 
of he shiveti more ul character, but, which 
ab- 


indifference—. concern, attended by 

in—faith in Christ, » ringing 

relief tothe ed and ibled con- 

seience—and then the work of faith in its 

d charact ol ing now the 


has given ‘place to 


conviction of 


Fecal | hich jt produced haa been. ou by 
if thany thiusand' persoits Wi Aves,» Rom, 


blessing, 
Whiakh bafore the erode 1 spond, | 


a dying riend, 


ISHED 


from the intfodtc- 


b-te° ise the 
wheresliv said, am/ aftaidi of you, 
akour in | 


chains”? by, ‘hi 
eauty,.the story of 4. Paradise Lost. 


nation, taking up the work of the lost eye, 


- | the. monotony, “ gloom, and ever-during 


hat, clear thou, and careful abstinence from 
4t-is'mow regarded asa | th 


for Jearning throughout the known world for 


d not the cup of con- 


rd always.” ‘The joy of the 

a; is thy strength.’ Go on thy way 
but then, Go on. "Carty 
‘thee, even joy and in 
awa t aa , Go on.: 

wa ristian’ ~ ‘watch- 

a was it to the 
Israel when they celebrated the | 
east on the ere of their flight from | 


t it with their “re in their hands, 


with othér emblems of progress. How. 
wor their foe eh they found | 
| safe on the. shore of the 


Red ‘Sea! “Yes, but there they were not to 
linger, hut ‘must move onwards. All the 
“length of the wilderness stretched between 
| them and the promised land. Privations 
were to be endured; enemies to be encoun- 
tered; difficultiés to Be surmounted; and 
dangers ere ‘thay dould set 


their foot on 
Christian his -is but his fligh 
. from t;, and amidst all the joy of 
| first. faith and first ‘love, he must.be remind-— 


and be prepared to make it. 
“The journey is, in fact, to the latter | 
what it was to athe former—the great. test | 
of character. “Of all ee six hundred | 
ousand who . started from 
pt, only two ysl "the rdan. 
‘the. rest found _ _graves in the | 
Of those who now seem so hopefully to set 
out for heaven, ‘and make a good profession 


fied with merel beginning well! In them 
the Christian is developed. 
‘They make no progress. Not going for- 
ward, they turn backward. Instead a el 
gress, jt is retrogression with them, 
evergreens trans 
cm , which for a while look as vigorous 
and fresh as the other shrubs all around 
them ; 3, but they send out no shoots, 


18 fears and shakes his head; till as the | 
‘season advances, the signs of decay are but | 
apparent, and the leafless skeleton pro- 
clajms the work of death. So is it | 
‘some who make a profession af sila in| 


For the Presbyterian. 
‘Thomas Elwood and John Milton. 


‘Gurionity loves to trace: the private as 
well. as public life of a truly great man. 
“The trivial task, the daily round” of such | 

character rises into interest. _ We love to 

how he ate and, what he wore, and his 


with seci greatness unbending, and stoop- 
ing too a ieal and thus making itself more 
par with ourselves 7 
accurate student of English literature 
fails'to admire the intellect, and if prom 
$ by the dif spirit, the heart of John 
Milton. hest “imagination held 
est reasons, could have 
out and tinted off with such apie 


study 


inapped 
.to t 


picture forth that friend, assisted by 
= aid, as a reader, harmony and imagi- 


are chasing away from that splendid mind 


dark.” That priveleged reader ig Thomas 
Elwood. His drab coat, broad brimmed 


e word “‘sir’ in conversation, prove him 


ftom ‘thy ‘lips ‘nor drop ‘into’ it’) G 
Wormwood and gall “I would not affirm) made 
is premature. On the contrary, 
‘Rejoice in the .Lord, ice 


ran of bondage! ‘Yes, but they were 


So is it with re i 


ed of the journey through the wilderness, 


before. many witnesses, how many are satis- 


po 
retaining for a while their verdure ice 
as he Jooks upon the plant, has |’ | 


animal 
where he fed and: 


table, and fireside talk. Are we gratified 


‘@ member of the highly respectable Society | to 
of. Friends.. Anda highly respectable man | 
is this Thomas Elwood, a son of an English 
squire, well to do in the world, a frequenter 
onee of the gay court, and an‘ accomplis 
master of AF uette, influenced by the ex- 
ample of the Penningtons, family acquaint- 
ances, fone ef whom subsequently married 
the; celebrated William Penn) and by 
the words heard in a Friend’s meeting, he 
gives up the ee world and becomes a Quaker. 
Conviction uty alone could have prompt- 
edand sustained such a step. The Quakers 
-were not then a great organized sect as now. 
Public sentiment, too, unused to their pe- 
culiarities, and heedless of their many vir- 
taes, ridiculed them loudly ; while etiquette, 
then so necessary to admission to so- 
pony was insulted, by their plain odd man- 
His father was a man of the times, 

a his son’s course excited his anger keenly. 
He, scolded him, and successively tore from 


Bhapé, We 


his head every hat he had, “until,” says he 
“T took so great cold and had. gum-boils $0 
sore, that I could scarce chew meat, nor with- | 1% 
out difficulty swallow liquids ;” and all this 
porate he would not doff them when in the 
nee; One time he waylaid 
so stoutly with his cane, that.a map 
servant, though at the expense of a blow, in- 
terfered: Yet Thomas seldom expostulated. 
While constant to his principlor, under these 
and many, like trials, he always spoke res- 
pectfully of and to his father. Such was 
the character of John Milton’s reader—true 
to what he believed tobe right. under every 
circumstance—punetilious in the. forms of 
his sect, but withal unassuming, warm-heart- 
ed and intelligent.; And now let us turn to 
autol iography, wherein he tells: us, in 
yage,, as every. ong 
with John. Milton, and what that 
great man, said, and did. in his .company.: 
an “John, Milton, a gentleman of great, note 


the accurate pieces he had written.on various 
having filled a public station 
former. dived now a private and 
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nt, @ mile from, me. . 1. goon 
visit welcome him. Aftér 
some discourse had passed he called 
‘for mhartiseript of his, which being brought, |” 
he Getivered it mé, bidding the’ to take it }: 
with tas” ahd read it at Teieare, |- 
when I-had'so done,'return it to him 
nt theredpon. When. 
had set mysdlf tp read. it, I 
‘jt.. that ,exeglleat’ .pocm entitled 
‘most attention it t 
it, returned him his book 
with due acknowledgment of done 
‘in communicating It to’ me asked me 
Now liked‘ it, and what’ T of of it, | 
‘which I mod but freely told 
cnfter ‘some: fu’ discontse abode “I 
‘pleasantly said to him: ‘Thow hast’ 
-much! here of Paradise Lost; but. what 
‘hast. thou -to say. of Paradise Found?’ 
He made mie no answer, but sat s@metime in 
-@ muse; afterward when he had moved back 
to London, I went 0 wait on him, and he 
showed me, s second Pa radise 
at 
ut, the shades 0 of evening are dee éning 
a the waning hours forbid us, old Thomas 
lwood, to’ draw more from thy nt 
‘natrative. “So farewell to thee dnd thy 
hustrious | master. ANDALUSIA. 


por tha Prewbyterian. 
Bible Common Sense and 


Geology. 


In common with others, I am in 
favour of a strict adherence to the common - 
‘sense narrative in the Bible, of ‘the six days 
creation, in distinction from the wild theori# 
ing of some of ‘the geologists of the pre- 
sentday. As few seem'to have made the 


os “atterapt td show the perfect agreement be- 
lanted in the | tween,'the, plain narrative 


iven in the 
Scriptures, and that written in the.rocks 
and ata of the earth, the may 

unaceeptable to some 


Many will, doubtless, recollect that some 
| Yeats ago a ‘statement was made that the 
entire ircass of a mammoth was found 
embedded’ in ice on the northern shores of 
Siberia. From this, and from the fact that 
| great quantities of fossil remains of plants 
and a of the torrid regions, are found 
within :the, Polar cireles, geologists: seem 
very’ confident, that Sarnig many ages of 
the pre-Adamite earth, the northern 
a climate like that of the 
‘torrid zone., Now I should like to haye Dr. 
‘Backland or any other, as gifted and ready, 
‘tell the how and the why of this, giving | 
the modus operandi in relation to this 
preserved in ice, on. the very ground 
up amid groves of 
spices and tropical fruits. Did dread win- 
ter pounce down suddenly upon him, as he 
was quietly napping in seme thicket of nut- 
meg and tree-fern, and before he was fairly 
-awake, him in a’ mantle of éternal 
snow, and then lay him down upon & bed of 
ite; to test there, undisturbed, through long | 
ages of earth-tempests, through repeated des- 
tructions and new creations, through a still 
pre-Adamite world, so that he did not even 


move while the: six days’ work éf ereation, 
“as given in theinepired: aurretive, go- 


‘om? 


- "How was it, that while in this present age 
both animal and vegetable. matter, in warm 
latitudes, so rapidly decays, this animal, more 
potent than all his sires, and his posterity, 
withstood every destroying agency down to 
the year A. D, 1801, or 5805 of this. modern 
world—ad then at last was devoured b 
wolves? If the earth graduall Bess 
many ages, (and weare forbidden 
suppose any t Sing miraculous) what 
strange mysterious agen the flesh of 
this carcass entire, while all the rest of those 
ancient monsters seem to have been created 


hed | with prdperties so like those of this present 


world; and like those of the 


world, 
to‘have gone rapidly tb decay 


Further, how was it also, that vast quan- 
tities of ‘vegetable matter, instead of rot- 
ting, as usual, in a few weeks, remained 
during ages, without the least appearanee of 
decay, even in the’ leaves and flowers of 
smal plants and delicate tendrils of vines, 
till masses many thousand feet thick were 
accumulated? Atthe present day we never 
see any such acoumulations, even in the 
rivers most pores for rafts of. 
And instead - of leaves, flowers, and 
grasses, preserved im exquisite beaut 

thing of thiskind 
coming 4 mass of dirt, and the wood 
to the. sea is presentl 7 covered with 
barnacles and an perforated with 
holés. 

And as some seem’ so’ willing aad so com- 
petent.to help out. the weak peaks of reve- 
dation, which they regard. as; haying taken a 
humbler path than that over the loft hills 
of science, will they kindly tell us wherein 
‘the Mosaic deluge was too gradual. and too 
transient to accomplish the many devasta- 
tions récorded in the rocks! . For I must 
confess that I. require some: very plain, 

atient, and continaed teaching, before I can 
lieve that the deluge, instead of being 
afte juate to have accomplished all that the 
bearing strata disclose, was only, 

freshet—a gtadual rising of the waters over 
a single country.: I most firmly believe that. 
the great’ T'AM did; accord his own 
fixed utid revealed y every 
animal from dhe fi of the’ h, at 
ointed time and in his own way; 


y a flood upon the 
deep; 


= "4 pole to pole; old ocean rushed 
from his accustomed: chiinnels, bearmg mas- 
sive tocks and icebergs front their ancient 


| Bowl | | ¢.in.London; and having: wholly | h ing gweepi increasing, and after’ 
ell, —but at. not the son of some. gentleman of creation, from, off the | 
enoug ven he, t soul, is | his; whom, in: e | face of earth, bury ter. por- 
| but to too apt to forget tat he ‘not yet || tepk., tg, y the tion aldag with inany of abitants of 
attained, and net yet perfect.’ Even he | the p, inu beds and ehatinels 
|| is but top the great | Paget friend,.and, Dr. Paget...wi ‘aba, ian that at that’ thie) probably, 
transition from a state o nature to a state | the. in’ of this’ wild dunce afislemenis, 
| d im- | of coming, to...the latter the various: strata in various: degrees .of 
| would,,a hardiess féll-back. in. wild: con form- 
appoint me, , ing, together with. tepaated vonvalaious. of 
| and, diverse. thi me Wi the earth, the that | p 
| ops in. bering pave. bee 
| an thenceforward went eve _ip | raging more; less 
his} he afternoon, (except: on the rig to a 
id | room, bok the some’ gravel, sand} mid} and various 
Longe. a8, Hidtis, ‘too for @ ¢reature of 
$pld, mo Af ou ve boat to ‘cohesive; ‘less desertbe; the 
¢ Latin .tongug (not only to read why: and ‘thé how) :ieven ‘if he: bead) ypasséd | 
;it 7: tand ors; but to converse through thd paths of the (AB one: 
| ers either roami themy od} “io 
jearn foreign pronuneiatign. ‘Tp this gapnot with ) Professor 
| consenting, be. instriacted Perceiving Hitchcock, that the amare | 
with what earnest ing, | affair, cpmfined to a ale 
| encouragemen re dur 
| he, tf n oe fer rl 
Ww ersteod what, what@ | For that ths 
| White’ thie” tops were sean 
| wai Estvof ‘the tenth 
| Bever | bdlievé ‘pod 
were the: gradual aecummlations ef sages, in 
wy | while here in this moderately warm qlimate | 
| eved | quondam to ah for hima out (about degrees) scarcely a leaf retains 


around the poles, grew warm 
and shot forward the nace. 
ould be a Vast] 


greater w dér 


eluge, for ice to 


Wlate scores! of miles in |. 
regions, 


vheight,im the small area of the 


‘thatywhen set adrift, it should overrun the 


wide expanse. of the temperate ‘and torrid | 


- 


and to my mind, very strong 


§ for. believing, that all these go plain 

=e of destruction are one of the .te- 
al by the 

cf of that which he forewarn- 

uvyian world he would bring 

upon ‘Even ‘admitting ‘what ‘gedlo- 


‘Ho ‘Heady insintiate, that tho#e 


‘qtio'doubt ‘the: truth: of of their oon- 
clusions, are men of small calibre, and: have 


‘nob;ween all thatcthay have and, 


duly: weighed, they surely will not deny the 
validity own testimony. 


with, 
Be nowled ge, will, I think, fully estab- 

is one act—that what they call the 
axe of unnumbered ages, was a short 
work: 

‘The frozen mammoth must have been 
‘guddénly and rapidly borhe from his warm 
‘tiomeé-to the: of pe al ice. -The 
“ivory found so abundantly in the same 
region, that an ‘eye-witness believes that all 
the elephants in the world would not afford 
80 gréat an amount, together with the various 
fossil. bones and tropi lants complete. 
petrified, shows very that the fossi 
and the entire animal preserved i in, ice, are 


of common sense and 


all of the | same kindred, neighbourhood, and | 


climate, evidently borne by the same sudden 


and rapid catastrophe to their present rest- 


ing-place, and that since that catastrophe 
the earth | ling sidt ‘uridergone’ the fancied 
change of the six-days creation, nor yet 
of the deluge, since the breaking up ‘of 
the fountains of the great deep. could 
not have left the polar seas uadisturbed. 
eoal-beds. too give mogt., indubitable 
evidence of a sudden and rapid work, The 
pres shape of such masses of yery small 
ves and fibres, shows that the transition 
‘from the mountain, plain, or marsh, where 
all these masses grew, must have been made 
‘in a brief space. And then the comming- 
ling of all these varieties from so many 
diverse and sometimes distant locations, 
shows that the work of destruction must 
have been sudden and wide-spread, like that 
of a sweeping deluge bearing down all that 
met ita, course, and finally burying them in 
repeated layers of mud, sand, and various 
combjnations, according to various channels, 
qurrentt and eddies. The tree of the high 
ig found buried along with the wee 
‘id low ground, and in some instances 
the tract of land was also borne along with 
timber, some standing, some broken, and all 
a confused mass, showing that instead of 
growing on the spot where it is now found— 
‘timber\three feet in diameter growing upon 
® hugd raft of undecayed timber—it must 
have been ‘swept along by a. curreat, not 


only rapid, but also deep enoygh to have 
floated, a mass of great thickness. And 
then algo the various sedimentary deposits 


found between the coal strata, clearly shows 
the action of water sweepin over lands re- 
mote from each other, sométimes the bed of 
‘Phe driftof ice and'rodks, also from the 
polar regions, ¢learly indicates the sudden 
reaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep. For while I cannot conceive any 
just cause, as geologists suppose, for a vast 
accumulation of mountains of ice sufficient 
to,cause such a drift, even if they had all 
melted in an hour, much less conceive any 
such suddén melting in a region where 
melting is almost unknown, I can very 
readily conceive that a rapid movement of 
the waters of the ocean towards the equator 
would cause almost the entire exhaustion of 
the polar seas; and further still, if there was 
an ebbing and flowing, as at the present 
day, there would very naturally be carried 
back to the polar regions all the animal and 
vegetable remains of the torrid zone which 
are now found there. Every man knows, 
that rapid waters bear almost every obstacle 
along,, while the gradual motion scarcely 
affects the sand or even the finest clay bot- 
tom. It seems plain, therefore, that  no- 
thing but sucha flood as that mentioned in 
the Scriptutes, could have loosened these 
barriers of ice and rock, and borne them 
onward toward the equator, —s rock 
against rock, ploughing deep in the sandy bot- 
tom, and finally lodging them, helter. skelter, 
in the various beds of the ocean, to be raised 
by earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, or 
appear when the ocean again subsided to its 
former level. I may hereafter say some- 
thing on the character of the deluge, as not 
too gradual nor too transient to produce the 
geological appearances now seen. 

For the 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 


» The new’ church “edifice erected by, the 
congregation in Marietta. Pennsylvania, was 
dedicated to God on Sabbath, the 1st inst. 
The invocation was offered by the pastor, the 
Rev. William Raakin; prayer by the Rev. 
J. L. Rogets' of Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 
The sermon in ve morning was'by the Rev. 
MeLétn of Middletown; Pennsylva 
nia, from Isaiah ii. 22—Qease ye from 
man, whose breath is.in his nostrils.” The 
sermon in the afternoon by the Rev. A. 
Nevin of Lancaster ah Pennsylvania ; and 
that in the evening by the Rev. E. Erskine 
of Columbia, The 
and discourses were solemn and 
ate, and attended” ‘upon by large an 
gent au udiénces. 

Thé eréction of this’ new church amis by 
this congregation, has been a miost 'ptaise- 
wotthy and suécéssful undertaking. The for- 
mér édifice, “which ‘had stood some twenty- 
five ‘years; was’ not central:im its location, 
nor of'sifficient dimensions sad conveniences 
fot thd wants. of the, congregation, and the 
wisely resolved to.tear, dowa, edifice 

larger, an syit- 

one, mone pqoyenient site. or this 
purpose was secured and a buildin ng, at 

f from féur’to five thpusand do 

| The new edifice id ‘not orly'céntral, but is 
appropriate im ite deaign and arrangements. 
Besides the audienée amber on the upper 
floor,, which js le of seating nearly five 
hu ana, there is a hasement which 
ig. “hvid into rdoms suitable for the accom- 

odation’ of the Sabbath-sch ol, the weekl 

a hd prayer theeting. On thé’ 

icdtion it was 
that the while of the and the batts. 
ing” paid; with the exveption 
$405, which was ‘still dae on ‘the 
building. Ovet $500: was then: raised; and 
in the afternoon! the house was dedicated to 
God free of debt. It was a happy day for 
the congregation. work, . which 
been been A yd 

éarts blessed or 
:peopie. ui Phe: pews: were 
nearly alk taken imm cdintel y; wid, under 
God: wih the, af: accdptable 
fair to, become 
hy; Max .the | 


ak 
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drift pet od. | 


t Jehovah of the 


And this, 


selves, but made much more so hy the tasteful 


itself, antil oar one lake multiplied itself by 
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“only the house of God, but’ the v te of 
‘heaven. 


“ASCENT OF OF THE 


or TRE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
“Clouded prespects—Persevering Guides— Views 
‘ascending— Guests .of all nations—A Night 
on’ the rising — Gleams of 
beauty —Dowswards. 


“Boo, Switzerland, —, 1853. 
exctrelon to the Rigi’ is 
very mitithr ike buying a lottery ticket. There 
is but'about one chanée in « thousand of draw- 
ing a:prize.. Clouds spoil it all, and Mount Pi- 
latus, the sterm-gatherer, seems to take a ma- 
licious pleasure, almost every morning, in throw- 
ing his nightcap over hiy huwbler neigh- 
bour’s head. The Rigi itself is amiable enough, 
and would receive vi pome to see him with 
@ amiling face; but his brother is an ald | 

t, and teases him, id therefore he spends . 
most of his daya in‘gloom and bitter weeping. 
And yet, for all this, the Rigi is gréaut favour- 
“fte with the travelling public. Better not.come 
to Switserland at all, than not go and visit him. 
‘Youwould certainly: be out of fashion; and 
-theny beside, you might poessib/y miss something 
‘Worth seeing; for Pilatus is as capricious as he 
is ,tyrannieal, and once in a great while he will 
let hislittle brother smile; but not long, you 
may be sure. This brief smile is the excur- 
sionist’s “ forlorn hope,” and it is surprising to 
see with what eagerness, under its influence, 
they will throw their tickets into the wheel of 
fortune, and gaping, wait till they all come out 
again—blanks. 

Unhappily we were amongst those who 
‘drew blanks, having been up tothe top of it 
and down again to the bottom of it, realizing 
the following wail of one of our unlucky pre- 
deceasors: 

“Nine weary uphill miles we sped, 

The — sun to see, 
cote he went to bed, 
Su ie af grim went we. 
Seven sleepless hours we tossed, and then 
The san to see, 
Sulk we rose & 
Sa grim, rose he.” 

But I have not an. unmitigated complaint to 
make, for Ldid-see something. I was favoured 
with just enough of the. Rigi to give a right di- 
rection to my conceptions of what the whole 
scene is supposed tobe. ~Hiver since the great 
storm, before described, we had been watvhing 
the clouds aad thinking of the Rigi. These 
clouds, which had thea-been a vast unrent cur- 
tain, ‘were now’broken iato huge masses, and, 
flying arouad the mountain tops, seemed to be 
exchanging congratulatory visits. They evi- 
dently love.these old upland haunts, and after 
they have done their appropriate work, always 
linger a while to gossip, as do the ladies when 
“ meeting is out.” _ These clouds were all just 
where we did not want them to be, yesterday 
morning, and the night-cap of Pilatus was still 
drawn entirely over his eyes; but following 
our principle of always going ahead, and letting 
sights develope themselves as they would, we 
stepped:again on board the little steamboat, 
and were, in an honr, landed. at Kusanacht, a 
little village at the base of the Rigi. Here we 
were besieged in a way that beggars.all 
by a crowd of guides, who 

in showing | usa road which was 4s, 
turnpike, As we defil through the tale 


retintié, fooker on might easily have conjéc- 
tured the sudden arrival of sone remarkable 
savages from thé interior of Africa. The im-- 
portunates, however, dwindled gradually away, 
and at the end of half an hour, the last one 
slowly turned upon his heel and made an at- | 
tack upon an innocent Englishman, who was 
standing irresolute, with a large carpet-bag, at 
a place where two ways met. My experience 
with guides induces me to offer the following 
advice to those who do not wish to employ them. 
The moment you see them, fix your eyes ina | 
direct line a mile beyond the hindermost; say 
nothing; tarn neither to the right nor left; but 
run with all your might towards the object 
that you have fastened your eye upon. This 
was the only method by which we escaped the 
perils of Kussnacht, and arrived at the extra- 
ordinary good fortune of shaking off the last of | 
our followers within half an hour. 

The ascent of the Rigi was different from any 
we had yet attempted. It was bya gentle path, 
leading at first through pleasant fields and ' 
pastures, and afterwards through green forests, 
which might have protected us from the sun, 
if there had been any, but which did actually 
protect us from sundry little showers which 
alternated with an occasional lighting up of the 
sky. Every. few mindtes we would emerge 
from these woods upon a little cleared point, 
whence we looked directly down upon the 
beantifal lake of Lucerne, skirted with its 
broad .acres: of rich fields—lovely in them- 


country seats which bedecked them. It was 
the same landscape all the time; but as we 
went higher, the field of vision vastly extended 


seven or éight, and our acres became miles of 
the loveliest vérdure whose bounds the vision 
could ‘embrace. It was about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, after a two hours’ fatiguing 
march, that we reached the summit, and found 
reat in a large and comfortable-hotel, oallad the 
Rigi Culm, the name of the summit itself. As 


affording a striking contrast. The Faulhorn is 
| awfully wild. You feel there oppressed by the 
closeness of the mountains, which surround 
you as 4 wall, and frown in terrible majesty 
| ‘above you. ‘You have no such thoughts on the 


looking eastward, la the mountain range 
'of the Oberfand standing forth, with their 
| broad snowy sides, in maay a fantastic form of 
, cliff, castle, and tower. But they come to you 
mellowed by distance—sublime, but not swful 


_ with the wild violence of excited passion. And 
then, turning to the westward, you look off 
upon a vast plain, bounded only by the far-off 
Jura, dimly seen, There are pictdresque vil- 
‘lages and green and yellow fields, Pure brooks, 
that in many a foaming torrent have leaped 
from their mountain homes, now move. 
in graceful windings on their kind mission of 
beneficence. Lakes so lovely as to make all 
nature smile around them for miles, look up at 
heey NE mirror to your own soul the gentle 
that m both you them. 

his fa ints bariéd in clouds. And the grey night, night, 
dark ant chifly, gathered around us 
‘driven within doors, and spent the long even- 
ing im the dining-room, a motley group of all 
nations. Every one was sociable, and, sooner 
‘than we expected, the honrs fled away, and 
‘bedu ght. bed-time, whicli is: always early 
on the Rigi, for, as you will remember, we must 
be up beforg sun-rise. I cannot tell you how 
our “‘seyen weary:hours” passed, for I was un- 
conscious; but at what seemed to me the mid- 
night hour, my deep oblivion was suddenly dis- 
turbed by a trampet-tone, so frightful and pro- 
longed that it might have put to flight an army 
without any subsequent charge. It was a spe- 
cimen of the way they have upon the Rigi of 
waking people up to see the sunrise. Now, I 
suppose, this trampeter has strict orders to blow 
every morning, under all circumstances; but 


fog ia thick enough to be cut with a kpife, 
looks .very much like joke. Under all. ordj- 
Lary ciroumstances, men like better to have the 
sun sep them get up than the reverse; but when 
they do make a special effort, and wait for 
his rising, they like to see him do it with a 
clean face at least. ‘We did get up, however, 
in spite of the fox, and’hurrying to the Catm, 
-we found the whole household there, wrapped 
in blankets, chattering and looking extremely 
wretched. ‘The wind was sweeping in fearfal 
gusts over the hill; the cold was intense, and 
the mist crept into our bones and gave us ague- 
fits, The san came up, for we could see him, 


our arrival was the first of the day, and as all 
the guests of the previous day had already left, | 
for ‘# little time we had the house to ourselves. | 
Soon, however, new caravans began to appear 


all the appearance of a confased camp, a great 
multitade of tired horses and mules panting, 
numerods busy guides, shouting and scolding, 
and a still greater multitude of impracticable 
parcels, such as can come only from England, 
and called by Englishmen “luggage.” In doors, 
there was Bedlam—all tangues let loose at once, 
recounting the marvels of the journey, and dis- 
thé prospegt of drawing a prize at gun- 
risq. In such a wd, there were, of course 
all sorts of people; | here a sentimental Mi Miss, 
who was ‘so “enchatited” with everything she 
saw, that you wondet she hits survived to teath 
the top; there, ‘a'hard-featured old gentleman, 
who ‘is evidently absorbed: in the’ 
that! you wonder be ever koew thera was''s 
Rigi at all, and: sili. niore, that he ever found 
the 'top.of is;and; batween, these extreme, all 
possible intermediates, Almost all nationali- 
fies, tog; were, there represented—the 
Englishmaa, with his red face; the phitosophic 
man, with his long pipe;. the quick Ameri- 
can, with his jack- ‘knife and guégses; the vola- 
tild' Frenchifian, with his gloves and mous: 
tichés; atid the lity Italian, with his romance 
atid It wus fine place for studying 
humon hatere, aad for true dis 
tinction: of races.’ |: 
» Adl the afterneon, the Rigi Culm was 
capricious mood. The region around and 
below,: waa obscured by thick clouds, which 
only, oogasionally parted, and gave us 
entary gldnce at the scene Sometimes 4 
pe would come sweepi Bi rough the midst 
of ourgel ves, wrapping us'in a cold mist, which 
dént ‘a ghill to the heart. But yet, by close 
Watching, ‘and seizing upon favourable mo- 
— for observation, we gathered an idea of 
Rigite charms, and felt rewarded for b- 
ing ‘The view from pancramic; ex 
tending .« vast; country, and awakéning 
im «the ides, sn. 
than aublingity. Lt melts, the soul 
into quietnees, by pickuyes of placid 
than 4p .ebthusiasm, 


|" take kindly to him, and he to us. 
in ‘quick Succession. Out of doors, there was 


ie Parents! Once more we greet 


as for a moment the cloud parted, and gave us 
a glimpse of what the scene might be under a 
pure sky. At first a slight rose-tinge on the 
summit of the Jungfrau, which spread wider, 


: and grew deeper, until a hundred snowy peaks 


were bathed in purple and gold. This was all, 
and got only by snatches as the provoking clouds 
flew by. We could only imagine the reality. 
There was one man, (he must have been the 
trumpeter’s brother) who brought a telescope 
up the hill; at half a franc the sight. He aleo 
took it dowa again, and if he paid for his break- 
fast out of the proceeds, it must hava been a 
light one. 

We were to go down the mountain on its 
other side ard reach its foot, where it is wash- 


‘ed by the Igke of Zug. So, after breakfast, we 


‘strapped on our knapsacks and our party, in- 
creased by a yoting intelligent Englishman, 
commenced the descent. The path was steeper 
than that by which: we had ascended, and ‘be 
ing shat up within a gorge, permitted no dis 
tant view. .This was compensated for by the 
wildness of the rocks and woods around us, and 
by the constant change of aspect which our tor- 
tueus path afforded us. This path seems to be 
the consecrated one, for it is lined by a series of 
thirteen little chapels, each with a rude paint- 
ing, representing an event in our Lord’s pas- 
sion. At one point there is a small church, 
called “ Mary of the Snow,” which has great ce- 
lebrity in the neighbourhood, and is bedecked 
with enough votive offerings to stock a good 
sized toy shop. After about an hour’s walk 
we eame in sight of the Rossberg, fearfully 
known in this region as the scene of a terrible 
landslide which once laid desolate a vast extent 
of country, destroyed the little village of Gol- 
dau, and buried nearly five hundred human 
beings in its ruins. This mountain is almost 
entirely composed of pudding-stone, and is 
very likely to be brdken up by long contin- 
ued rains. During the summer of 1806, such 
a catastrophe occurred. After several weeks 
of wet weather, the surface of the mountain 
was one day observed to send forth some maut- 
tering thunders and to exhibit new and fright 
ful crevices, while huge fragments of rock rolled 
down its side into the valley. These premoni- 
tions continued for two or three days, when the 
whole top of the mountain, embracing 9 sur- 
face of at One miles long by'a thousand feet 
‘broad, suddenty slid away, sweeping through 
‘lovely farnis, and changirig the smiling valley 
‘into oné mournful scene of desvlation and 
death. The ruin is still fresh, and the whole 
fiank of the mountain is one blasted desert on 
which no green thing grows. . The valley itself 
is again smiling with fertility, but its scattered 
masses of rock are but too sad a memorial of 
the day of calamity. Goldau is built up again, 
and its inhabitants live as indifferent and hap- 
ad as ever under the shadow of the old des- 


yer. 
_ Arrived at Arth, we found a steamboat just 
ready to start, and after an hour’s sail, over 8 
lovely sheet of water, we stepped ashore at 
‘Zug, and found dianér all ready at the Stag 
—another beast, but this time not savage.. We 


Burra. 


aise of Youthful Impres- 


sions. 
words of truth and hope. , The ae ame of 
your precious children is yery much, in 
your own hands PY, the ram of Providence 
and the he promises of ace. Would you have 
it wine Would you hate the children 
af the family grow up, unsasceptible to the 
we be love, the counsels ‘of wisdom, the 
‘Of iéxainple, thé Virtue of diseip- 
the power of prayér? “God hae for 
Wise purposéd conadeted the life of children 
with the life of thesr parents; and one.of the 
evidences of this eennettion is the perma; 


“Youth more than py 
life, distinguished for for the permane 
- Tk is th e season for keep- 


its impressions. 
ing, ‘as well as ting ; for ‘remembering: 
as well ‘as learning retaiting, as ‘well as 
dequiring. "Po =the trath’ in’ contact with 
ah open, ingentions, youthfal mind, is lke 
applying seal to the newly melted wast, 
that you are sure’ of ‘getting cot. 
rect; butian abiding impsession 
are.drawn. deeply on ietent tender heart, and 
RO wayes subsequent or care can 
entire ly obliterate them.. ioe may pass 
y, and the head blossom or the grave, 
ind’ thé eye grow dini, abd the habd trem- 
but'the scénés of early, life with 
fresliness of yesterday. 

ven tmp 
horhe' svill form pregious assogiations 
the raptures of,iininortality. Many s 
will trace ‘hig ows spiritual, blessings, under 
father and: of ne 

relation 

and alsd a to tis children and chil- 


youthful 


| lifting the soul to, God, but gently, and not * 


to blow and awake a whole household when the | 8° 


other yeare 


The memories of | * 
amidst 


other 
bing an ear re- 
member how ou tnstractions pray- 


ers, and example, will uence 
the infancy, the the age, the ~~ 
ty, of the 

terian Magazine. 


A DYING INFIDEL SAILOR.” 


The Rev. J. Statham, iu hit “Indien: Re- 
collections,” says i—‘*I one night: visited 
the chief-mete of a ship, who was dying. in 
hen he kaew who 

eagerly stretched forth his hand, 
and, grasping, mine with great, strength, 
ai ‘Dear eu, pray for me, ve for me,’ 


ray. I 
feel I cannot—I cannot—I pr lost 
—I am lost—Othat I never had been born!’ I 
entreated him not to indulge'in such a strain. 
I pointed ont the value of the atoning blood 
of Christ, told him of the willingness of 
Christ to save the vilest of the vile, told him 
of the sre hi ief; but he would still ory 
out, ‘ Sir is not for me! I am lost! 
My father is in heaven. My mother will be 
there. I broke my father’s heart. I dea- 
pised their prayers, their counsels, and 
their oo and now I cannot pray, I 
tures. ped me, saying, ‘ Pray for 
me directly.’ ot prayed ; but, alas! every 
tition for mercy seemed to 
is misery, and I could not p 
os and cries. In this Teotel state ho 
eontinued till about three:.o'oloek in! the 
‘Morning, when he appeared to be more calm 
for about five minutes, during which period 
he seemed to listen very attentively to my 
words; but, just as I was kneeling to © pray) 
again he started up in his oot, an 
fearfully around, grasped my ‘hand with 
the energy and convulsive power of a drown- 
ing man, and, wildly shrieking and falli 
backwards, in indescribable agony expi 
I spoke seriously to all present on the vast 
importance of being prepared to die; and 
exhorted them to take warning how they 
despised the word of God. Just as I was 
leaving the ship, the captain, who had been 
sent for from some distance, arrived. From 
him I learned that the deceased was the son 
of pious persons, and possessed great talents, 
but unhappily ‘had, in his youth, become 
acquainted with a company of rich profli- 
tes, and, by keeping pace. with them in 
their extravagance, h ad brought his parents 
nearly to ruin, and this had so preyed upon 
the mind of his father, that he died quite 
broken-hearted. The ‘captain thought the 
infidel principles the son had imbibed: were 
the great source of his father’s sorrow rather 


THE NEW IRISH REFORMATION. 


Extraordinary intelligence has froth Mine 
to time reached of the success 
of the Protestant missions, established. and 
sustained. in Irelaad, by evangglical.mem. 
bers of the Church of England. The Rev. 
Wao. Clark, who visited the south and south, 
western parts of Ireland, the principal seats 
of the reformation, in October last, makes 
the following statement, in a letter addressed 
to the Montreal Witness. 


“The missions of the Irish Oharch Mis- 
sions Society are located in twenty-one-out 
of the thirty-two counties in Ireland, and 
comprise twenty-three distinct missio 
seventy stations, sixty-nine schools; 

their operations extend over five 
arishes. Now mark the results, as at 

oth by friends and foes. The Socidty’ 
labours have been attended with almost un- 
exampled success. Commencing its work 
in West Galway, it has boen the instrument 
in God’s hand of rendering that district, 
fifty miles long by thirty broad, characteris- 
tically Protestant, whic was before charac- 
teristically Romish. In“this district there 
were not more than 500 Protestants; ot 
there are more than 6000 converts ; 

about 4000 children’ are taught ia the So 


ciety’s schools. I adduce what is taking 
place in West Galway as 4 spl of wha what 
Is goiig on in other 


Record says :-— Withie five five years the powet 
ef the priests is tottering to its foundation. 
Converts by tens of thousands have been 
rescued from superstition, aad recovered to 
the faith of. Christ and the practice of all 
Christian virtues.’ The London Times 
cautiously says :—‘ We were unwilling has- 
tily to give credence to the numercus state- 
ments which reached us on this subject; 
still, quite enough remains to convince us 
that the Irish mind is, at thid toment, un- 
dergoing a change’ of iricaleulable import. 
ance, and shaking off, at any rate; im ‘some 
degree, the fetters of its ancient faith.’ The 
Bishop of Cashel tells his clergy, ‘ The fact 
cannot be denied that in many parts of our 
country multitudes are the errara of 
Romanism and embraci seriptural 
e ishop own an 

Connor, : a speech at Belfast, remarks, 
‘They could not now close their eyes to the 
indisputable fact that hundreds, nay, thou- 

sands were onl embracing, hold 
fast the pure and hol y, catholic faith once 
delivered saints.’ slate- 
ments are y endorsed ating 

Trish nation’ is fast dissolving, 
nation dissolved before the curse of God; 

the Carthagenian—wation—dissolved before 
the sword 0 Rome; as the Red Indian race 
silently dissolves befote The ‘fide! of the 


specck, adinits: vow 
and our Church ‘are 
, Romsnism., eapupersrand 


Dublin. Nation 
of thie country have any id of the system 


fidelity. — Rev. T. Adams. 


‘chitdren employed itp this ‘way, tre | 
wroper charities from the podr.'Tt garden the) Lord, 
| pray for you, but let me beseech you not to 
lamentations—pray.for yourself; I will offer 
‘fondly hoped; wa: | 6 penitent to 
tine: directed ithe ‘eye ‘of faith: to the || 
take ite their seriess th 
| 
have btoughs, dur few ren 
: clusion to convince the hum 
othble,, thaty:im: poink of Ifaety 
sima-givér is cornerstone of that 
system (which ropulte;.in the des 
T: 7 De 
Any OF 
i | 
dimites of the metropolis to practice these 
“Pt ‘are ‘dtherd | 
ed td Be! ‘of family 
2 ‘thost” coth 
boutie whiiph most‘ BOS Roman Catholic nation.’ Pricat: 
th it he force of England for three hundred 
hit hes’ wae © hed’ “ag hae nnable to pf? Ag 
the-siz Its agents and the wealth: 
Dew It is full time, and God knows: there full 
every trae friend of Ireland. will ‘earnestly 
hope that this movement may be made sab- 
Qah may, under (rod’s blessing, tara hee cap- 
Br thet th’ tivity aa the streams. in; the; 
i190 Y ' The greatest want of all, isa want of the 
not 
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Pore vos or Disascen axp 


because of its ability 


cecerring, wud to prevent delay, the 
Comasttion of the Trustees in charge of this Fund, 


| in, Abe ; 
which 


to. the Bear 


iber, ina let- 

be 

sub- 


an. 


4 since 


alas 
our abeet on. ite first appearance. 
henge to ne. mare. 


t, Mason 
Davies; in‘bis on Palpit 
‘seme “noteworthy ‘observa- 
tevin’ Theological and Literary 
‘ahd dstribés “them to of 

David ‘Lord, ey are 
ans from thé peb of the Rev. ‘RW. Dick- 
f the 

Souym Southern 

ears since, a legacy 

we la Simons, of this city; and 
that the snount has! ‘recently been 
‘expended in the erection of a spacious build- 
ing, containing ‘twenty-four dormitories for 
for ‘the ‘stadents, ‘and, that in testimotry of 
hdr ‘liberality,’ thé: Bontd of’ Directors have 
named” the’ building *Sidtons Hall.’ Tt is 
also known that a sitailar bi will 
the Seminary, to er name and at 

for this. of the Prophets; 

‘Simons. Hall’...will,, be,,opened..in .a few 
days for! the: accommodation: of students. 
Nor is-this:all. It) will’ gratify many to 

heat, ‘that cepacious as this new building is, 
accommodate more’ than’ two- 
thirds’ of “the present bomber of students 

FTERIAL 
We regret, to a that our worthy brother, 
the Rev. P. B. Stevenson, Principal, of the 
Luzerne Presbyterial Institute, Pennaylva- 
niay is prostrated by disease, and that it is 

for him! to eesse for a time -from 
-his labours. The interests of the Institute, 
we hope, will not seriously suffer, as we un- 
derstand that-an-excellent. substitute has 


ment and gee — ent 


New York Jn- 
dependent made its appearance with the New 
Year with an énlarged sheet, in quarto form: 
It now: ‘Claims to be the largest religious jour- 
nal in the world’ May its soundness hence- 
equal ‘size. | The Evangelist 
says—¢'We think the readers of that jour! 
nal are placed under great obligations to its 
owtiers,'for furnishing them a paper at less 
than’ ¢ost-“for with the Independent pre- 
sent livt; at old price, sich 
beedly the fact.” The Chtistian Tntel- 
says Our admirdtion of the en- 
erp rptige and ‘honourable success of our neigh- 
pot diminished, by the. penitent con- 
it makes of its former sing; and as it 
promises hereafter to 'be a religious journal, 
insteed of a mere anti-slavery organ, its 
Sphere of usefulness. will — be \coré 


the many absurdities of the day, we have 
seen a. memorial to.the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania,.asking for ap,.appropriation to. in. 
vestigate the so-called Spiritual. Manifesta- 
tions; ‘The memérial' states, with a great 
appearance of gravity; the pretended wonders 
by which the ‘Rappers have imposed upon 
weak and credutous We have never 
doubt, that! the tendency of this 
imposture is against: Christidaity, and new 
proofs of ‘this ‘are constantly furnished. 
Those who are most. to believe -in 
these, ded revelations, are the. last. to 
helieve the revelation that God has made to 
Phey. .receiye..that. which they 
not toreeeive, and reject that on 
ai 
Schoal in Liberia, bears: the name of 


péyous” condition" last: commenicemetit 
Ch 
the" follo he 
examinatibn 
critical and 
manner, by the the P Di A, ved 
arranged :—1, Orth 
lytetian Kitness, New-school paper, hae 
toon’ of. curt Sditerial -last week on 


that: 


Err 
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SORNWELMDN EDUCATION. 


South 
feat State, whose 
WR short. time singe, is 
stating good deal of attention. tas 


ita, ind 


e many of 


character ofthe schools.of the land, it 
becomes; ® question of deep interest as to 


miatibods by which the edacation of the 
people, both in: ite elementary and higher 


-departmenta, should be condaeted ; this is 
ite teligions' aspect.’ ‘Another consideration 
Of ‘great uence, relates to the matter 
the ‘6@uedting’ in itself—how it is to be 
done, ‘and what is to be regarded as compre- 
‘hended in‘ that work, .. 

extering. 
fall. discussion of these points at present. 
vOur-object:is rather to make a few general 
‘remarks, such ‘as ‘have occurred to us in 
‘reatling thie letter. ‘As tothe general idea 


|'Of' what ‘education’ is, we agree with the 
b *wuthor that there is'a very 


ent imjsap- 
‘Practically jud ged, the popular 
VOWS are Muatgd and unworthy of the great 

| [ale hich embraces. within itself the 
ng the intellectual powers, and 
‘the fitting the whole man for the great part 
-he is to act’ in life., ,The use of schools is 
‘regarded as chiefly to teach children how to 
spell; read; and write correctly—which they 
donot always do—te store their memories 
‘with the names of State capitals, boundary 
lines, ‘péas, rivers, mountains, and bays, and 
“with ‘abstractions from Lindley Murray and 
‘his successors, The same general process 
runs, to a considerable extent, through the 
subsequent stages of education, until at last, 
when: the youth hag crammed his memory 
iwith the technicalities and facts of science, 
the is looked upon as having completed his 
education. It is impossible, as we know, 
‘that there should not be under the best sys- 
tem; somé such mere routine minds—this is 
‘their's ature, and no methods of ‘instruction, 


innate tendencies. It is true, too, that under 
‘most defectiye systems there may be 
instances of remarkable mental development ; 
since the native. powers of some will work 
‘themeelyes out. through all obstructions. 
JWhat -we need, however, . is, that there 
ishould be in general broader views of edu- 
oation—that: it should not be looked upon 
‘as'accomplished, when the school days are 
completed—but'as 4 mere training for what 
fs to be Gone in the great’ work of life. 
“Mental cultivation is the end to be aimed at. 
Youth need to be taught to take up and 
pursue processes of thought, to reason inde- 
pendently and logically, to be capable of 
and continuous application, and to 
unfold their thoughts in. intelligible lan- 
guage. The power of thinking is a thousand 
times of more value than al) the memori- 
‘ter stores which schools and colleges have 
‘ever been able ‘to crowd into an ambitious 
‘young head. The mathematics, philosophy, 
and classics, in the study of which a young 
man has. acquired this development of his 
mental .powers, may be forgotton, but their 


| pursuit has left him something better. In- 


stead of making him a mere parrot, they 
‘have elevated him to the dignity of a sen- 
tient, rational man, fitted not to be the tool 
of designing men, but to think for himself, 
and, perhaps, also for others, because of his 
superiority over them, gained in the train- 
ing of bis higher nature. He goes from the 
seats of learning not a mere book-worm, but 
an. intelligent being, with a mind which will 
enable him to grasp, examine, and dispose 
of. satisfactorily, the great interests that 
meet him in the concerns of life; As Dr. 
Thornwell has well expressed it, «The cul- 
ture of mind. contributes to its perfection as 
an instrument, so that general education, 
while it directly prepares and qualifies for 
no special’ destination, indirectly trains for 
every vocation in which success is dependent 
on individyal exertion. It has taught the 
mind the use of its powers, and imparted 
thoge habits, without which, its powers 
would be neclesa, It makes MEN, and, con- 
sequently, promotes every enterprise in 
which men are to act.” From which it 
naturally follows, that ‘‘studies are to be 
chosen, not so niuch because of the practical 
value of the knowledge, but with reference 
to their influence in unfolding and develop- 
ing the mind.” 

We ‘entirely concur with the author of 
this letter, as to the faultiness of the system 
which has been adopted in some of our Uni- 
versities and Colleges, of dividing the curri- 
culum into several schools, and allowing the 
student to select and pursue one or more of 
the courses at discretion, or only such stu- 
dies from either or all of them as he may 
choose. This might be well enough, if our 
institutions occupied the same position with 
the European Universities. Before entering 
the latter, the ‘student, in most cases, has 
been put through what is equivalent to our 
College curriculum. He is then prepared to 
select. whatever schools he seems best adapted 
for... But; to. bring boys fresh from the 
Academy; and give them the option as to 
their studies; is but to put into their power 
to neglect the very branches they most need, 
and 'to' render it certain that they will do so. 
How many youth fail to study the Greek 
language, or the more difficult branches of 

tpiidticd, the sreason that ‘their indo 

cas habits and intractable heads render them 
averse to the necessary application, and be- 
cause there is neither parental nor academi- 
cal law, to ederce them into daty! « The 
curriculum ‘must be ‘compulsory, or the ma- 


| 
digciplinary, power of, different otudiep to de- 
terhine theix'telative value. Only a scholar 
can’ ‘may’ wliat:cam makes sohblar.: The 
perience of the ‘world has settled down upon 
‘class and order ‘of istindies, and ‘the 

ict of ee and generations is not to be 

‘Caprices, whims, or preju- 

of’ who are not even able 
preb he main end of education.” “From 
ang statement-of the case, we might 

too, agd show how 

system, allows the. student 

to subsequent. course of 
life, requires-rna ‘for: instance, the Greek 
language) in. case he should turn his atten- 
tion,. after ledving: College, to the ay 
‘of common ‘schoo 
whieh this treats, We need sa he | 


Southern, On; of the 
landed estates and the aparse- 
ndsa.of the population, diffi- 
49 sceurd the:mbtorial ‘fora school with- 
fa >: ‘It is chiefly for this 
| the white | of! the 
exhibits: in contrast the two extremes 

hf tivated and & very-ignorant 


dass—the pumbers of the latter astonishing 


‘however well adjusted, can ever alter their 


The tpi 


t topic through: much discussed, both in our church judice- 
a4 we are bere, | tories and in the religious journals, and the 
establi ments, and with no | mind of our own denomination has been so 

1@, enactments, to determine the reli- | fully and out in favour of 


well objects, has been vitualy done from 
the beginning by Presbyterians in this coun- 
try. Princeton, Hampden Sydney, and Wash- 
ington (Virginia) Colleges, were all born 
of ecclesiastical tage—not formally per- 
haps, but virtually. men as are our 
ministers. and elders, conversant with the 
wants of the population, would seem ag well 
qualified to originate and control educational 
schemes, as any other However 


-true it may be that State institutions, when 


‘fm the’ hands of godly men, may be in effect 
as much religious as those under ecclesiasti- 
cal control, we can hayé no assurance that 
they are to 'be in the hands of such men, and 
especially in these days, when political par- 
tizanship is laying its u owed fingers on 
everything; and whatever might be the in- 
clination of Presbyterians, we are driven to 
‘some denominational measures, by the fact 
that the various sects of Christians having re- 
sorted to them, our doing it becomes simply 
a measure of self-defence. We admit that 
there is force in the suggestion that we may 
lose our influence in the State, by severing 
ourselves from it and rallying around secta- 
‘rian standards; but these evils are to some 
extent exaggerated, and even in their largest 
extent, are not to be compared with the 
greater evils of leaving the youth of our 
congregations, to the influences of a godless | J 
education. We should deeply deprecate any 
effort to overthrow the publie schools of the 
land, but we cannot see why they may not 
be supplemented by others which will do the 
things they have left undone. At any rate, 
we are glad to see the whole subject of edu- 
cation undergoing something of a re-sifting, 
and trust it may result in a far greater 
thoroughness than has heretofore charac- 
terized American schools and colleges. We 
need a higher standard of attainment, and 
a profounder scholarship than has been 
‘reached by our institutions of learning. 


CLOSET RELIGION. 


HE religion of the closet, or that which 
is strictly secret between the soul and 
God, is enjoined by Christ, is practicable, is 
indispensable, and yet most sadly neglected. 
Evangelical piety in the soul is an ex- 
otic, and hence requires the most careful 
culture. It must have the light and dews 
of heaven, or it will decline and wither; and 
finding in the heart of man no congenial 
soil, it will be choked with weeds, unless 
carefully watched. The proof of this every 
Christian has within him. He finds that 
there can be no spiritual growth unless his 
attention and care are constant, and he has 
equally conclusive evidence that unless he 
grows daily, his grace will perceptibly de- 
cline. He cannot remain stationary at any 
given stage of his Christian life. The ten- 
dency is always forward or backward. It 
becomes then a question of singular interest, 
how may religion be best promoted in the 
soul? Perhaps the most common theory of 
the day is that the object will be most sure- 
ly attained by activity in public duty. It is 
in accordance with the spirit of this age of 
progress. We should be loath to repress 
zeal in the cause of Christ, or suggest a sin- 
gle discouragement to the active efforts of 
Christians for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom; and yet we fecl very 
sure, that great personal mischiefs may re- 
sult from an undue application of this theory. 
We once heard an eminent minister of the 
gospel, whose zeal in public religious duties 
was conspicuous, complain that he devoted 
so much time to the cultivation of the vine- 
yards of others as to neglect his own. He 
discovered tht he had too much lost sight 
of the duties which he owed to his own soul, 
and that he had personally suffered by per- 
mitting his incessant occupations, although 
all of a religious nature, to encroach on the 
time which should have been sacredly allot- 
ted to the duties of the closet. 

These ye ought to have done, and not left 
the others undone. There is no necessity for 
neglecting a single duty which we owe to 
others by paying a strict regard to those 
which we owe to ourselves. They are en- 
tirely consistent; nay, the more time we de- 
vote to the cultivation of personal piety, the 
more certain and effective will be our exer- 
tions in behalf of our fellow men. So per- 
suaded are we of this, that we can scarcely 
imagine how any one can pretend to be a 
Christian who does not habitually pray in 
secret ; nor how any one can expect to be an 
eminent and useful Christian who is not 
‘much in closet devotions. It is in his pri- 
vate intercourse with God, maintained con- 
scientiously and constantly, that a Christian 
finds his strength to lie. To the misappre- 
hension of this may be attributed the gene- 
ral stagnation of piety in the Church. We 
are accustomed to hear of the additions which 
are made to particular churches, and we are 
for a time encouragetl by the bope that these 
accessions ‘to ‘the: sacramental host of God’s 
elect’’ will become immediately apparent in 
the increased spirituality and energy of the 
Church. Why aré we s0 often disappoint- 
ed? Simply because 80 many regard & for- 
mal connection with the Church as an ulti- 

mate end, instead of regarding it as a public 
engagement to live for the Lord and tp the 
Lord... They.seem to.forget that this is, as 
is wore, a mere! beginning pf that divine life 
which is to: be daily cherished unto its matu- 
rity. Inia word, they have no closets. They 
are not found daily holding intercourse with 
God, ‘anid’ inquiring ‘inte the’ state of their 
own ‘souls, and lience they aré only known 
publicly as mere professors of religion, with 
a name to live while they are dead. The 
remedy is within ‘the reach of all. Let 
every one who names the name of Christ 
have regular and fixed; times of retirement 
for secret meditation, self-qxaminetion, and 
prayer, and soon he will find, either by bis 
distaste for these duties, that he has probably 
madea mistake in supposing that he was a 
Christian at all, or by his success,’that he 
has been heglecting | hitherto one of his most 
precious privileges. It is utterly idle, on a 
point of such’ moment, to plead » want of 
time or opportunity, are ex- 
cuses. for,.a t of 
questionably would be both a willand a, way 
if the aoul had apy adequate views of its own 
extreine. necessity; iand of its exelusive de- 
pendence: on God's compassion.: Let every 
one who wishes to bé'saved:-remember that, 
environed as’ we are by countless seductions 
presented on every hand by! Saten°and the 
world, and carrying Sbout with usa body of 


| sin and death, it is no easy matter to be & 


rich outpouring of 


supplies, it ix 
Sore frequently and heartily we i 
im, the more likel shall be to 6 
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ANEWSPAPER IN IN EVERY PAMILY. 


portion of church-members are 


in the extension of Christ's king- 
dom, is because of their want of information 
as to the claims of the Church and the world. 


“They do not know what is doing or what 


to be done, and hence spend their lives 


| with their hands folded, whilst a world is 


around them. One of the most 
effectual means for remedying thia eyil, 
"| would be to place in every family a well can- 
ducted religious newspaper. Every pastor 
can discover the difference between the 
interest manifested by those who are readers 
of religious newspapers and those who are 
not. We believe that a well directed’and 
systematic effort, on the part of the eburch 
officers, would in many cases result in put- 
ting such a paper into almost every family. 
A correspondent writes us that such an-ef- 
fort is making in his congregation. The 
work has been committed to the deacons, 
who are expected to call on all the chureh 
members, after a suitable recommendation 
from the pulpit. Another correspondent 


‘wrote us some time since that-a similar 


course had been pursued amongst his people, 
and as the result, the number of ‘papers 


taken in the congregation, was more than 


doubled. In one church in a town in New 


Jersey, seventy copies of the Presbyterian 


are subscribed for, and the pastor of a weak 
country charge, recently organized, sent us 
some time since twenty-five new subscribers. 
At the low price at which our paper is fur- 
nished to large clubs, very few families, if 
applied to under the influence of the sutho- 
rities of the church, would probably be un- 
willing ‘to take it. We respectfully submit 
to our brethren, whether the beneficial re- 
sults which would probably ensue, would not 
justify their making such an effort. 


AN UNJUSTIFIABLE CHARGE. 


Correspondent ‘communicates to us an 
occurrence which, if correctly stated, 
as we can have no doubt it is, presents a glar- 
ing instance of the temerity with which the 
most unwarrantable charges affecting cha- 
racter are adventured upon. In substance it 
is as follows: An officer of one of our volun- 
tary societies, who professes to have spent 
six or seven days in Scotland, and, of course, 
considered himself as amply qualified to 
know all about the national character! in 
making a public address in behalf of the 
institution which he represents, made the 
statement that one-half of the ministers of 
that country were shamefully intemperate, 
and went to their beds (habitually, we sup- 
pose,) drunk! and, of course, were wholly 
unfit for their office, and a reproach to 
any people! Thus we are taught by this 
gentleman, travelling out of his path to give 
us the instruction, that the nation to which 
we have been accustomed to look up as a 
‘pattern of educated morality and religion, 
commits itself to the spiritual guidance of a 
drunken and besotted ministry. Thirteen 
hundred ministers, principally Presbyterian, 
of course, in so small a country as Scotland, 
drunk every night! Think of it. And yet 
this horrible fact has been concealed till an 
agent of a society, and that not a temperance 
one, goes from the United States, and in a 
visit of six days brings it to light. We 
hesitate not to pronounce it a base slan- 
der, uttered by whom it may be. How 
could any intelligent man suffer himself 
to be so prejudiced as to adventure such 
a charge at a public meeting? Our corres- 
pondent justly remarks, ‘Suppose the fact 
to be so, what special ‘advantage does the 
gentleman propose to himself, or to the 
cause in which he is engaged, in trumpeting 
it over the land. Suppose even that the 
Scotch patriarchs have ‘drunk wine and 
become drunken and uncovered in their 
tents,’ who is this Ham that runs in glee to 
‘ tell ‘his brethren without?’ 

We have purposely withheld all names, as 
it is our intention to make further inquiries 
on the subject. 

SUFFERING ON THE SEA. 


ELDOM has any occurrence so thrilled 
the public mind, as the late terrible dis- 
aster to the steamer San Francisco, by which 
not far from two hundred persons were bur- 
ried into eternity, and hundreds of others 
endured sufferings more protracted and ter- 
rific than death itself. The deeply interest- 
ing details, as given by some of the suffer- 
ers, we copy at considerable length, from the 
daily papers, in our summary of Domestic 
News. The tender and delicate ladies and 
little children, as well as the strong-hearted 
men, are said to have borne up with remark- 
able fortitude and composure, throughout 
the weary days and nights, when they seem- 
ed at every moment to be balancing between 
time and eternity. We have been gratified 
to see in most of the narratives which have 
been published, a distinct and devout ac- 
knowledgment of the supporting and pre- 
serving Providence, which was so signally 
manifest. A minister of the gospel, who 
was one of the passengers, led in united re- 
ligious services, and many are said to have 
prayed who never prayed before. May their 
impressions not be as the morning cloud 
and as the early dew. Though they have 
escaped the death which seemed to be waiting 
with open jaws to fegopr them, sooner or 
later, in some form, he will inevitably make 
them his prey. One of their number, who 
had gallantly outlived the carnage of the 
battle-fields of Mexico, was among the first 
to be awept from the steamer’s decks pe 
the yawning deep. 

The sympathy which the sufferers mani- 
fested for each other, and the universal anx- 
iety. and joy which have alternated in the 
public mind, because of the peril and the es- 
of many of our fellow be- 

ings, together with instances of individual 
kindness and warm-hearted Tiberality, pre- 
sent in an interesting and beautiful manner, 
the better aspects of human nature. The 
timie of trial was necessary in order to bring 
out these kindly traits, as 

“Darkness shows us worlds 

We never saw by day.” of —_ 

Whilst admiring the ae 
ratter which this ca 
we cannot but contrast he 
and readiness on all sides to succour those in 
need, with the apparent indifference with 
which the people of God regard those multi- 
tudes around them, who are in imminent 
and momentary danger of a death more ap- 
palling even than that of swallowed 
sea. Why cannot who believe 


ils, 


of those who-ate in the utmost.pesil of it. Had 
reader, & friend or relative: on the San 


fate ; how tears have fled your eyes a you 


||, rently indifferent to their obligations | to 


yon bo por 


tal 
NEW ANGLAND | AFFINITIES. 


old stardy orthodo: of New 
has still a 
firm friends in the ministry. 
The “fast” men among them, however, do 
not hesitate to treat as of small importance 


the theological tenets of early American Pu- 


ritanism. Not many evenings since a friend 
of ours went to hear a somewhat notorious 
preacher of the « Young Congregationalism”’ 
party, and on leaving the church, heard 
some one in the crowd, who seemed mueh 
enamoured with the preacher, say to his 
companions, “You know he is a Universa- 
list.” «He is!” replied one of them, with 
apparent surprise. ‘( yes,” said the first, 
“he preaches universal salvation.” We 
presume this statement was not literally 
true; but the preacher had made so many 
flings at creeds, and at almost all the old 


revered opinions of evangelical Christians, 


‘that one of his admirers had honestly re- 


ceived the impression that he was a Univer- 
salist. It may be a very easy method for 
securing & reputation for liberality, to sneer 
at orthodoxy, but those who do it, must 
make up their minds that a large portion 
of the persons attracted by this spurious 
show of liberality, will set them down as the 
allies of the opposers of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Such a conclusion, too, would be 
by no means illogical The Episcopal 
Church Review states that one of the Con- 
gregatiunal pulpits in New Haven, was not 
long since supplied, in the way of a regular 
exchange, by a Unitarian minister. The 
fact that he was a Unitarian, is controverted 
by the New Englander, but the Review's 
evidence seems to be conclusive. It has re- 
quired no great discernment, for some time 
past, to predict whereunto the Congrega- 
tional looseness, which has been so prevalent, 
would grow; and such facts as the foregoing 
will not probably occasion much surprise. 
We are happy to believe that there are 
many in the ministry and churches of that 
denomination, who have no sympathy with 
this spurious liberality ; but it would be well 
if they would, by some efficient action, illus- 
trate their faith by their works. Those who 
keep silence when the truth is betrayed, 
cannot shake off the responsibility of the 
disastrous results which must ensue. A 
timid, time-serving policy will not answer 
for such emergencies. 


FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


HE Banner of the Cross, Episcopal, gives 

the following as the prayer offered up in 

the first American Congress, by the Rev. 

Mr. Duché, Rector of Christ’s Church, Phi- 
ladelphia: 

“O, Lord! our Heavenly Father, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords! ‘who dost from thy 
throne behold all the dwellers upon earth, and 

reignest with power supreme and uncontrolled 
over all kingdoms, empires, and governments— 
look down with mercy, we beseech Thee, on 
these American States, who have fled to Thee 
from the rod of the oppressor, and thrown them- 


selves on Th ious protection, desiring 
henceforth to 4 ependent only upon Thee. To 
Thee they have appealed for the righteousness 


of their cause; to Thee do they look up for that 
countenance and su port which Thou alone 
canst give. Take them,” * therefore, Heavenly 
wy under thy nurturing care. Give them 
wisdom i in council, and valour in the field. De- 
feat the malicious designs of our cruel adversa- 
ries. Convince them of the unrighteousness of 
their cause; and if they persist in their san 
nary purposes, QO! let the voice of thine uner- 
ring justice sounding in their hearts, constrain 
them to drop the weapons of war from their un- 
nerved hands in the day of battle.” 

Now, we have not a word to say in dis- 
paragement of this seemingly patriotic pray- 
er, but it causes surprise in us that our 
Episcopal neighbours are disposed to revive 
the memory of Duché, who hated the Ame- 
rican Congress, was a bitter enemy to the 
cause of American liberty, and was forced 
on this account to fly the country. We made 
a full exposure of his character several years 
since, which should have satisfied every true 
American, that his name should never be 
honourably connected with our Revolution- 
ary struggle. Besides, what are we to think 
of the morality and religion of a man who 
could offer such a prayer while all the con- 
victions of his heart were in direct opposition 
to it? 


PRESBYTERIAN AGGRESSION. 


HE Christian Intelligencer of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, a journal for 
which we have generally entertained great 
t, seems to be losing the courtesy by 
which it has heretofore been characterized. 
The editorial remarks in the number of last 
week, on the recent organization of a Pres- 
byterian church out of Dutch materials, do 
not savour of a kind, fraternal spirit. 
“We take occasion to add,” says that paper, 
“that the condemnation which our corres- 
dent hints against the unfairness of the 
Presbyterian efforts in Kingston, will be shared 
by every honourable mind, not thoroughly 
committed to the ing and self-aggrandiz- 
ing spirit which of late characterizes a large 
portion of the Old-school Presbyterian Church. 

* * Tf this were a solitary instance of 
bad treatment received from our Old-school 
brethren, it would be proper to attribute it to 
the ill-judged zeal of an individual. But it 
would seem to be almost, if. not entirely con- 
stitutional. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and other places, local difficulties have been 
seized upon with avidity to introduee an Old- 
school minister into places where no plea 
could be urged for the same, a the ever- 
recurring plea of sectarian aggrandizement. 


Such facta do not strengthen the bonds of 
Christian amity; and while we regret their 
existence, we it due to justice and truth 


to say, that by no other Evangelical Church 
in the land have more studied and persistent 
efforts been made to prosélytize churches and 
individuals from our con wy than by the 


Old-school Church. Her profee- 
sions of are indeed abundant, but it 
is res % estimate their worth by her 
condu 


_ Our readers need hardly be assured that 
these charges are gratuitous and unjust. 
There is no denomination with which the 
Presbyterian Church is disposed to be on 
more fraternal terms than with our Dutch 
brethren. Holding essentially the same 
faith and polity, we have been disposed 
uniformly to give them the right hand of 
fellowship." ‘As our Church is the largest 
and most growing branch of the Presbyte- 
rian family, its position, prosperity, and 
influence naturally lead some, who feel that 
there is no essential difference, to leave other 
bodies, and cast in their lot 
‘with us. This, we believe, will account for 
most of the changes which’ have occurred. 
We trust the Jnielligencer will not allow 
itself to foster jealousies between denomina- 
tions whose interests are so nearly allied. 
Has our contem forgotten that Dutch 
churches sometimes make ions on 
Presbyterian ground? Of what materials 
were the Dutch gat at Easton, Penn- 
sylyania; Newburgh, New York; Crown 
street, Philadelphia ; and others which might 
be mentioned; formed? We do not remem- 
ber that ion was complained of in 


The . Samuel J. Baird, late of Batee- 
villa, Ar with restored health, has ac- 
cepted a from the church in Muscatine, 
Towa, ha declined that from Mansfield, 


tendered him by the church and congregation 
of Groveland. Correspondents and others will 
address him at Groveland, Livingston county, 


tor of the churches of New Harmony and 
Wrightsville, York ¢ounty, Pennsylvania, by 
the Presbytery of Donegal. In New Har- 
mony, on the 4th day of November, 1853, and 
in Wrightsville on the following Thursday, the 
8th of November. 


accepted 
See charge of the Presbyterian church in 


capital. His’ present tithy his ‘TMien-wang, ¢. 
Heavenly King. The dynasty is ‘styled T’ai- 


Nanking, i. ¢. Southern 


the Tenperal palaces of his ancestors, and lives 
there in Imperial seclusion with a harem: of 
thirty-six inmates. They have strongly forti- 
fied Nanking and Chinkiang-fa, 47 miles 


these cases. The shoe was then on the 
other foot. 


below Nanking on the Yangtez river. Since | 


The Rev. J. J. Carrell has accepted the call 


New York. 
The Rey. John Lane was installed pas 


The Rev. John Jones of Marietta, Georgia, 
has received and . a call te the 


vannah, of which the Rey. Mr. Ross was 
lately pastor 

The post office address of the Rev. H. 8. 
Rodenbaugh is changed from Jeffersonville to 
Eagleville, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th inst., a Committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Northumberland, installed the Rev. 
Isaac Grier pastor of the Buffalo Church. The 
Rev. Dr. Longmore presided, proposed the 
questions, and gave the charge to the people. 
The sermon was ed and the charge to 
the pastor delivered by James Clark. Mr. 
Grier now has charge of a harmonious and 
affectionate people who long enjoyed his minis- 
trations, and who have recently exerted them- 
selves to obtain his undivided pastoral labours. 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


[COMRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Early origin and history of the rebellion— Exag- 
gerated reports— Present condition of things— 
Probable resulis— Great need for prayer and 
Sor more labourers. 


Canton, China, October 25, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—Several correspondents have 
expressed their wish, in letters by the last 
mail, to have more definite information in re- 
gard to the rebellion in China. As this may 
be the wish of many of your readers, I will en- 
deavour to give a brief history of it, so far as it 
is known. 

It is now pretty well ascertained that this re- 
bellion is the work of a secret society, which 
dates its origin back to the year 1674; or thir- 
ty years after the accession of the present Man- 
chu race of rulers to the throne of China. The 
society was formed for the overthrow of the dy- 
nasty under the following circumstances. A 
Budhist monastery in Fuhkien province, con- 
taining over one hundred priests, was destroy- 
ed by the government in that year, and all the 
priests except eighteen killed. These eighteen 
fled, but being pursued by troops, thirteen died 
of hunger and exposure. The surviving five 
priests, in connection with other discontented 
spirits, united and formed an association for the 
overthrow of the government. It was then 
called the “Heaven and Earth Association.” 
They raised troops and made insurrection, but 
in the first battle their leader fell, and consider- 
ing that the time was not yet come, they re- 
solved to disperse themselves through the pro- 
vinces, and every where organize these rebel- 
lious associations, and wait a more auspicious 
moment for their purpose. They made another 
attempt in the early part of this century, under 
the Emperor Kiaking, but that movement was 
also subdued. Up to this time, the association 
had been designated the Heaven and Earth 
Association. But as a law was promulgated 
that membership in that association on being 
discovered would be punished with death, the 
name was changed to “San hoh hwui,” trans- 
lated “Triad Society.” The Chinese name 
means that the three powers, heaven, earth, and 
man, are united as one to effect the object. 
There are lodges of this fraternity throughout 
all the southern half of the Empire; but they 
are most numerous in Kwang-si, Kwang-tung, 
and Fuhkien provinces. All the members are 
furnished with a certificate of membership. 
They have secret signs, and they are bound to 
each other and to secrecy by a most solemn 
oath. The penalty of violation of the oath is 
death. The government of each lodge is com- 
mitted to three persons, styled the first, second, 
and third Elder-brother, according to their re- 
lative rank. 

From the organization of the society, accord- 
ing to their transmitted documents, some de- 
scendants of the emperors of the Ming dynasty 
have been members of this association from its 
origin. The present leader of the rebels at 
Nanking, Hung Suitsiuen, as well as the for- 
mer leader, styled T’ienteh, are said to be the 
lineal descendants of the emperors of the Ming 
dynasty, and hence they claim to be seeking 
the thronef their fathers. 

Hung Suitsuien is known to have been resi- 
dent in Canton for several years before 1846, 
the year in which he made the acquaintance of 
the Rev. Mr. Roberts; and it is also known 
that he was a prominent member of these secret 
societies. My opinion is that when he left Mr. 
Roberts and went to Kwangsi, he went to en- 
list members to this fraternity; and that to 
conceal his designs from the government, he 
adopted the name Shangti Association. He 
was led to adopt this name, | fancy, from the 
circumstance that he had heard Shdngti, or 
God, explained as “three in one.” The 
supposition that he was the head of the Triad 
association, accounts satisfactorily for one fact, 
which cannot be accounted for in any other 
way. It is notorious that Kwangsi and the 
western part of Canton province, were infested 
by bands of robbers in 1849 and 1850, who 
were all members of the Triad societies. But 
when the standard of revolt was raised in De- 
cember, 1850, and T’ienteh proclaimed as the 
Emperor of the new dynasty, all these brigands 
soon ranged themselves under T’ienteh’s stand- 
ard. So it is now, those who adhere to the 
rebels, whether secretly as in Canton, or openly 
as at Amoy and Shanghai, are members of the 
Triad societies. 

When the rebellion was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1850, a relation of the present leader, 
named Hung T’aitsuien, was placed at the head 
of it, with the title of T’ienteh, and Hung 
Suitsuien filled the second post with the title 
of Fai-ping-wang, “ King of Great Tranquil- 
ity.” In April, 1852, when the district city 
of Wingngan, in Kwangsi, which had been oc- 
cupied by the rebels since September 1851, 
and where T’ienteh exercised the Imperial pre- 
rogatives of having cash coined, and appointing 
officers to rule some subdued districts, was re- 
taken by the Imperialists, this pseudo-Emperor 
was captured; and after his confession was 
takén, he was sent to Peking, where he was 
executed by being cut to pieces, in June 1852. 
Ilis confession, which gives some of the above 
stated particulars, has been corroborated in 
every important particular by subsequent de- 
velopments, On’ the death of T’aitsiuen, the 
leadership devolved on Suitsiuen. On his suc- 
ceeding to the power, he continued his former 
title of T’ai-ping-wang, and continued to issue 
his proclamations in the name of T’ienteh. The 
reason for continuing thé use of this title was 
to prevent their adherents being disheartened 
by the knowledge of the! death of the leader. 
Then commenced that wonderful march throu 
Kwangsi, Hunan, and Hapih, and down 
Yangtez river, having its brilliant termination 
in the capture of Nanking. Nanking is the 
city to which the Triads look with the greatest 
interest, for it was the capital of Hungwo, the 
founder of the Ming dynasty, and from whom 
both T’ienteh and T’ai-ping-wang take the sur- 
name of Hung (which is not their proper sur- 
name), and from whom the Triads call them- 
selves the Hung family. On the capture of 
Nanking, Hung Suitsiuen adopted a new title, 
and ‘settled the title of his dynasty and his 


ing T’ien-kwoh, i.e. Heavenly country of Great 

uillity, and the capital is no longer styled 
pital, but T’ien-king, 
e. Heavenly Capital: ‘He has rebuilt one of 


was that the rebels had been compelled, by the 
overflow of the Yellow river, to raise the siege 
of the capital city of Honan province, situated 
on the southern bank of that river. The most 
reliable statementa I get, and they are from the 
adherents of the rebellion in this city, are to 


this effeet :—That they are in possession of one 
provincial city out of eighteen, vis. Nanking, 
and of seven department cities, out of two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven in the eighteen provinces, 
vis. Chin-kiang-fa, Yang-chau-fu, and Kwa- 
chau-fu, in Kiangsu province ; Chi-chau-fu and 
Su-chau-fu, in Nganbwai provinee ; Kinkiang- 
fu, in Kiangsi province, and Kwei-teh-fu in 
Honan province. These seven cities are located 
nearly in the shape of a triangle, the base of 
which is the Yangtes river, for a distance of 
nearly 200 miles from Kwi-kiang-fu to Chin- 
kiang-fu, and the apex ie Kwei-teh-fu in Ho 
nan, to the Northwest about 150 miles from 
Nanking. There is no reason to suppose that 
much of the intervening country is under their 
sway. This is the extent of their success since 
the successful attack om Nanking, on the 21st 
of March, 1853. There is no evidence in sup- 
port of the opinion so confidently expressed by 
some, that it wasa rising of the Chinese agai 
the Tartars. The fact is, that the inhabitants 
have fied from every city they retained in their 

ion, Dr. Taylor, who visited Chin-kiang- 
fu about the lst of June, says it was entirely 
deserted by the inhabitants, and all the houses 
were empty. 

In view of all these facts, my opinion is, that 
no speedy termination of this internal warfare 
can be reasonably expected. 

This city is in a more quiet state, and the 
minds of the people have less fear of an insur- 
rection than any time since last May. 

The misery and suffering which will be expe- 
rienced in the vicinity of Nanking this winter, 
can scarcely be conceived. 

When peace and order shall be re-established 
by either party, a much greater freedom of 
intercourse will be enjoyed by Western nations 
than heretofore. One great hinderance to free 
intercourse has been the fear and suspicions of 
the Chinese that Western nations wished to 
seize their country. The fact that all Western 
nations have not only refrained from making 
any encroachments upon their territory during 
their present embarrassment, but have pro- 
tected the rights of the Chinese Government 
stipulated in the treaties, when the Chinese 
could not do it, must, in a great measure, 
remove these fears and suspicions, and open up 
the way for a more free and cordial intercourse. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful statements 
which have been made in English and Ameri- 
can papers, to the effect that this revolution 
has been prosecuted for religious liberty and 
the establishment of Christianity in China, and 
the extravagant rejoicings in view of the re- 
demption of this multitudinous people, after all 
that I have learned of its nature and designs 
up to this time, I see no reason to change the 
opinions formerly expressed in regard to ita re- 
ligious character. So far as I can learn, none 
of their religious books have been distributed 
outside of their camp. Indeed, it is impossible 
they could be, as bearing the imprint of the 

new dynasty, they would be regarded as rebel- 
lious. Whatever good may be the result will 
be effected by His sovereign power whose pre- 
rogative it is to bring “ good out of evil, and 
order out of confusion.” And even on the most 
favourable supposition that a nominal Christian 
leader was at the head of the Government, the 
same ignorance and blindness of heart would 
remain which are now the great obstacles to 
the progress of the gospel. “It is not by 
might, nor by power” that the regeneration of 
the world is to be effected, *‘ bat by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” So that. the great subject of 
prayer remains the same, viz: that God would 


grant the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and that | 


the “ Lord of the harvest would send forth more 
labourers into the harvest.” I remain yours 
very truly, Anprew P. Happsr. 


A WORK OF GRACE. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Brooxvitte, Jefferson Co., Pa., Jan. 18, 1854, 
Messrs, Editore—We have experienced in 
the church in this place the truth of the de- 
claration ‘that God heareth and. answereth 
prayer.” For some time past, many of God’s 
people had been much engaged | in prayer for 
the outpouring of the Spirit. And now we 
rejoice in being able to that “God will 
hear and answer the prayer of faith.” Some 
seriousness was manifested by a few young 
men, about a month before our extra ser- 
vices commenced. Those young men called 
on the pastor of this pet for spiritual in- 
struction, which resulted in the formation of 
a Young Men’s Prayer Meeting, which was 
kept up with interest and life. The young 
ies of the congregation were invited to 
meet their pastor, when it was found that a 
few of them were also anxious about their 
souls. Under these circumstances our ex- 
ercises, preparatory to the communion on 
the second Sabbath in January, were com- 
menced. As we progressed the interest in- 
creased, and many more began to “ inquire 
what they must do to be saved.” The re- 
sult was, thirty-three made a profession of 
faith in Christ. 
We have abundant reason to believe that 
a deep feeling of concern is left on the minds 
of many, who did not see their way clear to 
take a prompt and decided stand on the 
Lord’s side. But from this we hope good 
result. 

e most of the above number were 
young; some of them the heads of * families, 
and a few somewhat advanced in years. 
The Rev. Messrs. Montgomery, McCay, and 
Wray, assisted during the exercises. - The 
soundest Calvinistic doctrines were preach- 
ed. The utter inability of man and the 
sovereignty of God was held almost con- 
ore ‘The Lord has in- 

one great things for “us, whereof we 
the glory an praise. ours, in l 
bonds, &. P. | 
For the Presbyterian. 


“REV. DR. ROGERS. 


Editore—We are hap 
that the Rev. Rogers, D.D. 
Georgia; call frou the Seventh 
Presbyterian Chuteh, Penn Square; Phila- 
delphia, and is e ‘to enter on the du- 
ties of the office in' connection with 


e | that church, on the first Sabbath fn Fe 


next. Dr. Rogers in early lifé was called 
to the ral charge of the Edwardschurch 
in Northampton, Massachusetts; from thence, 
after a few years, he ‘was was transferred by in. | 
vitation, ‘to the First Church 
in A Georgia. the 
labours of the ministry in 


with distinguished ability: 
int the fall mate 


now mr to Philadelphia, 
with a mind enriched | 
and experience of 
Christian character chaste 


years, and witha 

ed and matured ' by’ providential- d 

which often becomes the’ happiest q fica- 
tion for usefaltiess. mmisterial 


with an e ition, and ‘a | 

Shel convenient, ‘eharch 
edifice, constructed in that 
which is im harmony with thé 


forms of worship, we'may B hope for 
and increased p 


Church. FrienD 


good old North State.” 


| the Papacy. 


| Religious Prosperity in North Ca- 
rolina. 


Messrs. Editore—In your paper of the 


8d December last, under the caption, “Sy- 
nod of North Carolina,” a sentence is found, 
which, “without some: explanation, might 
leave an erroneous impreagion upon the 
minds of some of your readera.. The follow- 
is the -—“The tive of 
the State of ote shows that there has 
not been much of a specially encouragin 
character in the churches under the Synod’s 
care during the past year.” It-.is teuethat 
the Narrative er no;mears as full as 
some members of Synod that 
should have been. This may 
the fact that the Eine to man of 
our churches were made after the Fall 
meeting of Pres , when the Presb 
rial narrative to S ‘was prepared. 
yet the Synod’s narrative contains one sen- 
tence at least of a very enco charac- 
ter. It is this—‘‘ All our Presbyteries re- 
port the existing evidence of the Spirit's 
resence, in a special manner, in some at 
toab t of their churches, by which several 
hundreds have been added to our commun- 
ion.” 

To say nothing of the Spirit’s revivi 
influences in the town of Fayetteville, an 
other portions of the Synod, the year 1853 
will long be remembered by man acpied 
of the Presbytery of rants Ay 
— of God, the Rev. Dr. Dene ort 

exas was led to make a visit to a number 
of churches in this region, and, in connec- 
tion with pastors, to labour incessantly for 
the space of about three months. A pro- 
tracted meeting was held in every chureh 
which he visited, and also in some other 
churches by by neighbouring pastors. . A cloud 
of cneuit to overshadow the churches, 

ially in the counties of Mecklenburg 
~y Cabarras. The Spirit of God came 
down like the rain and the dew upon the 
mown . These protracted meetings 
continued from about the middle of Jane 
until the time of holding our fall eommunion 
meetin Much fruit was then gathered. 
It was elightful, after spending some days 
in @ protracted meeting, under the reviving 
influences of God’s Holy 8 “a to return 
after a few weeks to enjoy the preciousness 
of a communion meeting in the same church, 
and to witness the reception of some forty 
or fifty, and at one cauien about ninety 
members. 

Our Presbyterial statistical report, to be 
made out next April, will show an increase 
of some six or seven hundred members. 
= year 1853 will long be remembered by 

any churches of Mecklenburg, and the 
To God be all 


aus JOHNSTON. 
Charlotte, N. C. Jan. 11, 1854. oft 


From the London Record. 


Waldensian Church at Turin, — 


On Thursday, the 15th of December, 
the new Waldensian-church at Turin was 
solemnly dedicated to the worship of yr 
The Moderator of the Vaudois Table 
Board of Presbyters,) M. Revel of Bobbi, 
in the Valley of La Pelice, was 
along with alee pastors from the Va Val. 
leys, including the professors of the Vaudois 
College at La Torre, or La Tour. The morn- 

ing service was conducted in Italian, follow- 
ed by an admirable sermon preached by M. 
Meille, one of the Vaudois pastors at 
and the coadjutor of Dr. Desanctis. In the 
afternoon the service waa,in French, and the 
sermon preached by the Moderator, M. Re- 
vel, who has recently returned to his im- 
the Valleys, after a visit 

land and Psat Nearly 1400 
persons, admitted by tickets; were present 
at the first service, and about 1000 or-1100 
the second—notwithstanding the deep snow 
and sharp frost which seemed to have pre- 
vailed on that day in Turin as well as in 
London. The sermons were.each distin- 
Craving for a decided evangelical tone, em- 

a clear,.exposition of scri 

and followed by. historical details 
deeply interesting, earnest but calm 
exhortation to behold the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world. 

No accident occurred, nor any thing un- 
toward. Perfect, tranquillity and deep so- 
lemnity, mingled with feelings of thanks- 

ving, seemed to the assemblage. 

he correspondent of the Times adds, “Tt is 
a pretty clear proof that there is no great 
amount of bigotry in the public mind here, 
that, though there was a large crowd of the 
curious outside, and a number of Roman 
Catholics within, nothing occurred that could 
in the slightest degree disturb the solemnity 
of the proceeding.’ 

At the opening ceremonies, last Thurs- 
day, both the British and Prussian Ambas- 
ors attended, thus giving the sanction of 
the two most powerful Protestant erences 
in Europe to the new Protestant church. 
was an event felt to impart an additional 
of friendship between the Constitutional 
Governments of England and Piedmont, 
- between the people of both countries. 

The open toleration of Protestantism is not, 

» a8 yet avowed, but the Bible is cir- 
han, freely throughout Savoy and Pied- 
mont, and the protection afforded to the 
Vaudois is an earnest of complete toleration 
on the part of the Piedmontese Government, 

which seems desirous to adopt our princi- 
ples of freedom, in matters of on as 
well ag in politics, and an earnest. of. its 
wish to meet the views of England as far as 
practicable. 

The new Waldensian church is erected on 
one of the most prominent Boylevards, not 
far from the railway terminus. It is in the 
old heavy Lombard architecture, and, as 
the correspondent of the Times adds, “ with 
some extraneous ornaments, which critics 
afirm to be out et 
the fault of the Waldensian pastors, and 
after all, internally, the effect .is simple, 
and affords a striking contrast to the gaudy 
taste which iarly characterizes, the 

@ rejaice to t t Ww 
tian character, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost. The pastor Meille is eminent for 
his spiritual graces, his holy zeal, his close- 
_ness of communion pith Go God, and the hal- 
lowed ynction of his 


Dr. Desanctis. is own. ; Formerly a 
Romish priest, and occupying one of the 
highest positions as a parochial minister at 


Rome, he, resisted every nine pro 
intended to retain him within of 

His retirement, 

of conviction, and the sinceri 

has 

‘| At his were: a and 

his walk humble and consistent... He atu- 

nat Hagan and 


go 
At last he 


trymen, Acece 


Dr. ..Desanctis consented to 


the 


tion of the Vandois pastors, and in 


ple and bu 
| 


Turin, and in the umble edifice of the 

ora, where the Vaudois were wont to 

not only on day, but on 
day evenings, voice of praise 

and melody often arrested 


| | the a b All the gra wecan } listened to’ tale of his snfferings, or re- 
4 rich teack rr or need, and as Godiill be inqui of his mfety! Are ctlesiastical Record. rei gt 
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ews or education id | refers to ’? schools .and colleges, tc October 2d, thdra was/no statement of any part 
i of that province having fallen into the hands 
oe | | of the rebels, and rice was nearly as cheap there 
Sa | as here at Canton, and’ they kad not heard of 
Pee | a — an rtion of the rebel army having crossed 
or us to Wav over the 60 trod- 
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incompetent to pronounce. beforehanc 
Evangelical 
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Confession-of Faith a4 language | denying course. 
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Vaudois minister of Turin, and. chaplain to 
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